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BOOK REVIEWS 781 

The Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical Working. 
By William Renwick Riddell. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1917. Pp. 170.) 

Four lectures delivered at Yale University by a distinguished Cana- 
dian jurist, Mr. Justice Riddell of the Supreme Court of Ontario, are 
included in this volume. They are not Resigned to give a formal or 
complete exposition of the way in which Canada is governed nor to 
discuss every phase of Canadian political institutions. The aim is 
rather to set forth the salient features of the Canadian system, to draw 
comparisons between the methods of government on the two sides of 
the border, and to indicate how constitutional arrangements which are 
entirely diverse in conception may give full satisfaction, each in its 
own sphere, when applied to people whose political traditions are alike. 

After briefly sketching the outlines of Canadian political history 
during the last three hundred years the author proceeds to set forth, 
in a terse and effective way, the present-day constitutional basis of 
government in the Dominion. Then follows the shortest and best 
chapter of the four, containing a critical summary of Canadian politi- 
cal institutions in actual operation. It is unfortunate that Mr. Justice 
Riddell could not give his pen broader scope in this field, for his knowl- 
edge of the subject, his keenness of observation and his power of cogent 
criticism are alike beyond question. The federal government of 
Canada has been in action for just fifty years. An inventory of its 
merits and defects by one who has followed its workings so thoroughly 
and at such close range would be interesting to every student of public 
affairs. 

The book concludes with a comparative view of constitutional doc- 
trines, dealing particularly with the subject of constitutional limita- 
tions in the United States and their absence in Canada. So far as his 
own land is concerned the author is on sure ground; but his knowledge 
of constitutional law as administered by the courts in this country 
is by no means of the same high order. If it were we would hardly 
have the unqualified statement that in the United States "No inter- 
pretation by the courts of the meaning of the words of the statutes can 
the legislature correct; no contract created by legislation, however 
unwise, can be cancelled; no grant, however improvident, can be re- 
called," etc. (p. 145). Nor would he make the generalization (which 
is in fact pure sophistry) that "in the United States the courts are 
supreme; in Canada, the people through their representatives." To 
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make himself acquainted with the fact that the decision in the Dart- 
mouth College case is no longer the last word on the impairment of 
contracts in this country seems to be a duty which Judge Riddell at 
least owes to his own disillusionment. If the American doctrine of 
judicial supremacy were half so simple in its actual application as this 
book alleges it to be, the teacher of political science would have abun- 
dant cause for thankfulness. 

William Bennett Munro. 
Harvard University. 

The Teaching of Government. Report to the American Politi- 
cal Science Association by the Committee on Instruction. 
Charles Grove Haines, Chairman. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 284.) 

The teacher of government has a sane and practical guide in this 
little volume, upon which the committee and the association are both 
to be congratulated. One cannot of course agree with everything said 
in the report, and the reviewer has grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
beginning a high school course with state government, as is done in a 
suggested outline (p. 102). The importance of separate departments 
of political science seems somewhat over-emphasized (p. 184), though 
separate departments are of course highly desirable in larger colleges. 
Something more might have been said for college courses in jurispru- 
dence, although the lack of a satisfactory text book in this field pre- 
sents a serious difficulty (p. 193). 

The recommendations of the committee regarding college work in 
political science are valuable, and the reviewer agrees strongly with 
the statement that the first college course should be devoted to a con- 
crete study of American government (p. 207). The best prepared 
teacher can know little of the actual workings of a number of foreign 
governments. 

The severest criticism of the book is one which is difficult to phrase. 
In the hands of an immature teacher the book may lend too much 
encouragement to a neglect of governmental structure. This is not so 
much because of any statement by the committee, for the fullest state- 
ment on this subject is carefully and moderately made (p. 42). But a 
tendency in many places to emphasize the importance of practical 
work and of concrete applications may have more influence than a 
specific statement of the dangers of excess in these respects. Terms 



